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FOREWORD 


HE DEVELOPMENT of the United States has been rapid. Within a period 

of three hundred years a continent was spanned—a few small and scat 

tered settlements of British, Spanish, and others grew into a populatio: 
of more than 130 million persons. Growth has been a distinct characteristic of 
the American people. 

The 1930 Census, however, for the first time in our history, reported few: 
children under five years than from five to nine years of age. Always befor 
there had been more children in every age group than in the next older a 
group. The year 1930 marked a change in population growth. What did it 
mean for the future? 

Experts on population problems began to study the facts. “he conclusior 
reached was that the population of the United States probably would cor 
tinue to grow slowly until about 1980 and then either remain stationary o1 
perhaps even slowly decline. ‘This conclusion assumes that the country will 
not have any great immigration waves as in the past and that the families of 
the native-born will continue to be relatively small as compared with the 
families in the earlier years. 

Regardless of the possible long-time trends, at least three questions are ot 
immediate significance to educators: Does the declining school enrolment make 
it possible to raise the quality of education? With fewer adults interested in 
schools thru their own children, what new public relations questions must be 


faced? What new demands will be made upon the schools for programs of 


adult education? ‘These and other questions call for careful study and con 


structive solution. 

Already certain tax-fighting groups are utilizing population statistics as an 
excuse for attempts to reduce school budgets. These efforts represent super 
ficial thinking with respect to the educational needs of the nation. More funda 
mental consideration must be given to the quality of education as related to 
costs. Attacks upon school budgets must be met with valid facts and with in 
telligent discussion of real issues. The social import of population data must 
be carefully examined. 

The present ReseEARCH BULLETIN is similar to the one entitled ‘“Popula 
tion Trends and Their Educational Implications” (January 1938), which 
dealt with the 1930 Census. There are, however, sufficient differences 
between the two reports so that the earlier study is a useful supplement to the 
present bulletin. 

Witvarp E. Givens, Executive Secretary 


National Education Association 
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Introduction 


\ recent book on population problems con ‘here | Iso. beet 


ns this challenging statement: ‘““Contempo ree wi So-called 


\ American society is inherently self di Siri : ig! I . itiIONS Se1Z¢ | upo! 


ive in the sense that it does not provide cond eclining si | enrolments 
ns and motivations that are adequate 
sure the permanent self-replacement of 
opulation on a voluntary basis.” 
lo some the use of the term 


ve’ may suggest subversive political activi is intel 
Ss and 


Others may be reminded of moral or econo! eT eg PE 


roblems. The authors of the book were 
thinking about current social controvers 
. . ’ len ) 
they were looking at solid statistical facts—t ( nents ; not de 
: many com if fact, in a numl 
federal census reports. Each ten years the g ; ae a " 
the new defens« idu ies have brought 
rnment had reported the results of the natic ns 
rie . 
hvsical examination. For decade after dec: 
the report had been the same: “Getting bigger _— « where enrolments 
ee . many listr TO I hay b I 
ery day—fairly outgrowing everything e been 
5 a : : struct the | lings or to purchase 
ossess. Because of the optimistic nature 
‘ necessary » mee ] current nee 
ich census, all of us—except a few populatio 


3. That t ire obsolete and 


xperts—went cheerfully on our way. Then the 


930 Census appeared. For the first time man) 


} } 
t 


lildings ) S¢ hat need to be re 


itizens faced the tact that oul growth had } That mat eachers thru the recent 


slowed up so much that within fifty years the have carried extra duties and large classes tl 
opulation of the country would be stationary been det — their health and t 

r possibly even declining. More specifically) lh oath car 

there was a shift in the distribution of the popu 5. That there are many communities, | 
ition with respect to economic resources; the  '! il areas, where teachers’ salaries are 


, : ' ; paid in 1930. In numerous instances sa 
roportion of dependent old people increased aE 

5 ules were slashed in order to keep schools 
«cupational patterns and opportunities changed ing the dep: 


so as to threaten the security of many; and, 

: . tional opportunity stil 
especially important for educators, the decreas aise o 
: : : Re many : in rural, “dust bowl 
ng number of young children foretold smaller 
tainous are rt the country 
school enrolments. 

en in the prosperous states 


tional program needs to be improved 
What Has Been Done to adult education, vocational education 
canization activities—to mention but a 
The somewhat startling facts of the 1930 more immediat 1s 
Census have led to a number of detailed studies 
‘Thru appreciation of these education 


v population experts. The National Resources 


’ . e , . “WT > > ‘ | t} 
Committee of the federal government issued a 2d in anticipation of reckless attacks, t 


. “ . ° . . . ’ PP 7. y 1 1 ) , « 
series Of publications bearing particularly upon cational Pol s Commission and the R 
irban conditions and employment. Other age: Division collaborated in issuing a 
: ‘ . : ' 
es of the federal government took note of study in 1938, “Population ‘Trend 


population trends in their policies, publications, | Educational Implications,” the NI 


onferences, and legislative proposals. Most of Bulletin tor January 1938. This 


. ” > -_-s 1] ] 
le foregoing activities have been constructiv: gested the possible problems and 


ttempts to provide factual information and to activity calling for the attention of 
help the American people generally to unde: of educators. The present bulletin reviews 
stand the problems confronting the nation. extends certain phases of the 1938 repo 


Lorimer, Frank; Winst Elle ind Kiser, I 
thers. 1940. 1 


I 








An Important Source of Information 


The federal census is clearly an important 
basis not only for educational policy but for the 
formulation of social studies courses dealing 
with the socio-economic problems of American 
life. This bulletin does not pretend to provide 
the detailed data required for curriculum con- 
struction. It does indicate, however, that many 
practical and realistic data are available in the 
publications of the federal government. 

Each decade the federal census has expanded 
in purpose and scope. The 1940 report will 
present new details in the field of vital statis- 
tics. New detailed information on the charac- 
teristics of the mobile population and economic 
causes of migration will be of genuine value to 
educators. Family problems, including housing, 
employment, and income, are to be studied. 
To make these data more significant, informa- 
tion will be made available for regions rela- 
tively homogeneous with respect to topography, 
soil, crops, industries, and population types. 

As an aid to investigators the Bureau of the 
Census has made its reports available to a num- 
ber of public and university libraries. Inquiries 
should be made at these local and state deposi- 
tories before communications are sent to the 
Bureau of the Census in Washington, D. C. 


How the Bulletin May Be Used 


Study groups among classroom teachers will 
find this booklet a helpful presentation in the 
development of fundamental educational poli- 
cies. What can the profession do on a long- 
range basis to help the American people deal 
constructively with population trends? 

Supervisory officers will make use of this 
bulletin in connection with in-service training 
programs. Many educational problems directly 
reflect the social conditions factually described 
in census publications. 

High-school students in social studies classes 
will be able to use the bulletin in outlining 





many citizenship problems, particularly ¢! 
education. Later the Census Bureau w 
available detailed statistics as to the 
housing, and industrial conditions of 
states and communities. When it appears 1 
sary to write to the Census Bureau, stud 
and teachers should keep in mind the den 
of the present emergency and therefor 
their requests to those which cannot be n 
local school, public, and university librari: 


Scope and Procedure 


The present bulletin is based largely 
the federal census for 1940 as reported uy 
October 1941. To date most of the mate: 
issued has been in the form of circulars 
press releases. Some calculations for the why 
population have been based upon a represent 
tive 5 percent sampling of data. Eventual] 
the census material will be available from : 
Government Printing Office in more px 
nent book form. 

In some instances, where census facts 
not yet available, the following pages have 
lized other government reports and vari 
publications from recognized reliable sour 
Selected references at the end of the r 
indicate the sources of materials used. 

The bulletin has been limited to the popu 
tion of Continental United States since deta 
statistics were not available with respect 
Hawaii, Alaska, Puerto Rico, and othe: 
of the nation. Exclusive of the Philip, 
Islands, these outlying areas have a popu! 
of two and a half million. 

The report presents data under five 
sections: the growth of the population, gen 
status and characteristics, mobility, occupat 
and employment, and education. Each se 
is a factual and graphic review with little « 
interpretative comment. The concluding st 
ment is an attempt to state an educat 
policy and a program of action. 





5 pe GRADUAL SLOWING down of population growth is due to social changes 
taking place thruout the whole civilized world. The trend toward cessa- 
tion of natural increase and toward an increase in the proportion of older people 
will not necessarily lead to unhappy results, tho these changes raise problems 
that need careful consideration National Resources Committee, 1938. 
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I. Growth of Population 











Total Population Change bout 9 between 193 a 
it slig than th 
' : , 
In 1940 the total population oT Continenta vee res nd 1860 
ba ~ s }3 9975 ' 790 the 
ed States wa 131,669, In L ‘ Whe lown of populat wt 
t federal census reported a total of 3,929,214 the re ' efly of a declining b 
sons—a number about equal to the present » virt stoppave of immigration 
pulation of Missouri. By 1840, just fifty [urine the decade most of 
ears after the first census, the total popul ition poy vlation eoresents a natural 
vas four times as great as in 1790, and by 1860 jg. an excess of births over deaths 
had multiplied eight times. Between 1790 Ihe recent trend in populatior 
nd 1860 the total populat or ncreased le led to a number of predictions A Ine 
third each decade. the future. The National Resources ( nitte 
Che Civil War marked the first slowin has published seven estimates rangi m 134 
( own. For thirty years after the Civil War the million to 174 million popul ition if re Lhe 
, rcent of increase each decade hovered around estimates most frequently cited a vith 
he 25 percent mark. Between 1890 and 1900 _ possibilitic ft present conditions 
nt the total increase was 20.7 percent ; 1900-1910, — Figure I. Altho fundamental econon hange 
'| percent ; then down to 14.9 percent between immigration trends, and catastroph » mend 
110 and 1920; up slightly to 16.1 percent in ify these predictions, the outlook for the nex 
the period 1920 to 1930: and finally onlv a torty years appears to be a total populatior 
).2 percent increase between 1930 and 1940. increasing by about 20 million; tl hild ar 
\ltho the population was 100 million large: vouth population under twent 
930 than in 1850—the actual increas by + to 6 million 
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Birth-Rates, Death-Rates, 
and Natural Increase 


l'oday the life expectancy at birth of a white 
child born in the United States is between sixty 
ind sixty-five years. Negroes average about ten 
vears less. Fifty years ago the average expecta 
tion of life for whites was forty-five vears. This 
change has come about thru the control of 
communicable diseases, improvements in publi 
sanitation, better nutrition, and other advances 
that affect health. 

Birth-rates—In 1800 there were 55 births 
per 1000 white population; in 1880, 35; in 
1930, 20. The lowest birth-rate was 16.6 pei 
1000 population in 1933. In 1940 the rate was 
ipproximately 17 and, in the first months of 
1941, it stood at 18.5 per 1000. A similar 
decline in birth-rates has been characteristic of 
all western civilization. In 1935 the rate was 
ibout 15 per 1000 in England, France, Sweden, 
and Germany. 

Considered geographically, the highest birth 
Mountain, East 
South Central, and South Atlantic areas. The 
lowest rates were reported in the Middie At 
lantic. New England, and Pacific states. 

Death-rates—In 1900 the death-rate was 
17.6 per 1000. It declined slowly to about 14 
per 1000 in 1915, then advanced rapidly during 
the influenza epidemic of 1918. Between 1920 
and 1929 the rate was 12.0 per 1000 popula 
tion; since 1930 the rate has hovered at a little 
below the rate of 


rates were reported in the 


12.0 per 1000 population. 
In 1939, the death-rate for all age groups was 
10.6 per 1000 population. In general, death- 
rates run somewhat above the national average 
in the Pacific states, East North Central, 
Middle Atlantic, and New England areas and 
slightly below the national average in the agri- 
cultural states of the South and Middlewest. 
The death-rate among infants has shown a 
marked decline. In 1915, out of every 1000 
babies born alive, 100 did not survive the first 
vear of life. In recent years only 50 in every 
1000 die before they are one year of age. The 
nfant mortality rate among Negroes is nearly} 
twice as high as among whites altho it has 
shown greater improvement since 1915. 
Regional variations in infant mortality are 
considerable. In 1939, the infant death-rate 
ranged from 35.5 per 1000 live births in Ore- 
gon to 109.0 in New Mexico. The states with 
relatively higher infant death-rates (55 per 
1000 live births and over) constitute a con- 


tinuous nd VeVYINNINY with \1 ona the 
West and extending thru the South to include 


Virginia. T) 
Irginia i¢ 


states | 
. 


next highest rates were 1n the 
ng upon this southern roup Ihe 
1e lowest rates (less than 40 pet 


found in the North, 


and Pacific regions. Mortality amon; 


States ti 


1000) are \liddlewest, 
ntants 
is associated with social and economic factors 
which produce an environment unfavorable to 
survival in the first vear of life. 
Natural increase or decreas: Lhe 

ence between the birth-rate and the « 

is the index of natural increase or 

In 1915 there were 25.1 births and 13.6 deaths 
per 1000 population 
of 11.5 per 


crease had declined to 5.1 in 1936, but 


a crude rate of increase 


‘: 
nis rate o in 


1000 population. J 
rose to 
6.7 in 1939, 


A more 


a population is maintaining its numbers is the 


iccurate index ot the extent tO W hic h 


net reproduction rate. It represents the average 


number of daughters that would be born pet 


100 females starting life together if 
birth- and death-rates at different ave 
remained unchanged. When the rate is 100, 


resent 


levels 


then each generation will replace itself; if less 
than 100, each generation will be successivels 
smaller; if more than 100, each generation will 
be successively larger. In 1930 the net repro 
duction rate of the total population was 111; 
in 1940 it had declined to 96. 

Fertility—The fertility 
used to indicate population trends. (See Figure 


ratio is sometime 


11.) This is the number of children under five 
years of age per 1000 women of ages twenty 
to forty-four years. In 1880 the figure was 
783 per 1000; in 1920, 579; in 1930, 488; and 
in 1940, 410. There are great regional varia 
tions in this ratio. The agricultural regions of 
the South and Middlewest have a large num 
ber of young children in proportion to the num 
ber of women of child-bearing ages (between 
430 and 551 per 1000). The urban areas of the 
Northeast and Pacific regions show a lower 
320 and 389 per 1000). In 


brief, the rural areas (particularly the rural 


ratio (between 


farm sections) are maintaining the population, 
but cities above 10,000 in population do not 
report enough children per family to maintain 
even a stationary population. 

Briefly, these data indicate’ that the trend has 
been toward fewer births and fewer deaths; 
the birth-rate has diminished so rapidly that it 
is not greatly in excess of the number of deaths. 


The rate of natural increase has declined 
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Immigration 


In 1820 the United States received 8385 
aliens—this was about | immigrant per 1000 
of the resident population. In 1914 the total 
immigrant aliens admitted was 1,218,480— 
about 12 per 1000 of the population. In 1940 
only 70,756 aliens were admitted—or less than 
| per 1000 of the resident population. 

Between the years 1820 and 1938 immigra- 
tion to the United States totaled over 38 mil- 
lion. (See Figure III.) A random selection of 
100 immigrants representing the entire period 
would have included the following numbers 
from various countries: Germany, 16; Ireland, 
12; Italy, 12; Austro-Hungarian area, 11; 
Great Britain, 11; Russia, 9; Canada, 8; Swe- 
den and Norway, 5; France, 2; Mexico, 2; 
and all other countries, 12. 

Immigration to the United States has come 
in waves reflecting the attempts of people to 
flee from poverty, wars, and tyranny. From 
1790 to 1840 the largest group was Irish; be- 
tween 1840 and 1900, Germans, Irish, and 
British ; between 1900 and 1920, Italians, Rus- 
sians, and peoples of the Austro-Hungarian 


area; since 1920, Canadians, Italians, a: 


icans. 
Even 
gration 


more important than the total 
is the difference between the nun 


of immigrants and of emigrants. In the ter 


period, 


1911-1920, about 5% 


4 million im 
) 


grants arrived but over 2 million departed 
actual net increase of 3,588,817. This exc: 


of arriv 


als over departures has been an im; 


tant factor in the growth of the total po; 


tion. A 


definite plan for restricting imn 


tion was applied in 1924 reducing by two-t 
the excess of arrivals over departures 
year. In the ten years 1931-1940, the : 
was only 68,693. In the years 1932, 1933 
and 1935 more aliens left the United S: 
than entered. Beginning in 1938, howeve: 
excess rose to 42,685 and has continued s| 


above that number up to the year 194] 


‘Two 


educational problems are presente: 


immigration. The first is of long standing 
the Americanization of the foreign-born 
second problem has developed in more r 
years with the changing type of alien—the : 
for utilizing the special talents which \ 
brought to our shores. 


FIGURE III 


IMMIGRATION FROM 1820 TO 1938 
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II. General Characteristics of the Population 


Age Distribution In 194 ly 34.5 percent of the poy 


Was under twenty years of age, as 
[he population of the United States has been p Rpateie 


idually aging. In 1820 the average age of the 
tal population was 16.7 years; in 1880, 20.9 


ve iy 1Q4 2° ¢ ’ > wit 5 
rs: in 1930, 26.4 years: and in 1940, 29.0 ag 1940 as compared with +4 


with 38.8 percent in 1930. By contrast 


cent of the pe pulation Was over sixty 


While the total population in 
tween 1930 and 1940, the nu 


ot persons over sixt fiy > ars a 
han either the rural nonfarm or the rural | ixty-Nve years of age 
the re 35.0 percent lL hese figures reflect bot 


irs, 


On the average, the urban population is olde: 


farm population. ‘he median ages of . . 
spective groups for 1940 were 30.9, 27.6, and ‘“TS@!P# — and ee 
conditions. (See Figure IV.) 
In 1930 there were 1] millior 
st under 5 years of age; in 1940 there we 
Between 1930 and 1940 the age levels in the 10 million. This age group constituted 9.3 
srcent of the population in 1930 and only 8.0 


24.4 years. The rural farm areas have many 
more children and youth than do the towns and 


irious geographical areas rose by 1.5 to3 years. P* 
For example, in the Middle Atlantic states the percent in 1940, It is estimated that in 1980 the 
median age was 28.1 in 1930 and 31.0 in 1940; ‘‘under 5” age group will be about 6 percent 
n the Pacific area the respective ages were 31.2 of the total population. 
and 32.7. Both in 1930 and in 1940 the East The school age group (5-19) constit 
South Central had on the average the youngest nearly 35 percent of the total population 
population and the Pacific area the oldest—the 1880; 30 percent in 1930; but slightly less than 
difference in average age between these two 27 percent in 1940. Estimates for 1980 place 
ireas was eight years. this age group at about 20 percent. Thus in 


FIGURE IV 


AGE GROUPS 
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Each symbol represents approximately 6 percent of the total population. 
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one hundred years the potential school popula- rural nonfarm and rural farm). Of th 
tion will have declined from 1 in 3 to 1 in 5 than 13 million nonwhite residents, 47 
of the total population. cent live in the cities; 16.9 in rural no 
Meanwhile, the upper age groups will in- areas; and 35.2 percent in rural farn 
crease both in actual numbers and in propor- munities. In brief, | in 3 of the nonwhite | 
tion of the total population. Between 1930 and lation, as compared with | in 5 of the whit 
1940 the group over sixty-five years of age in- are living in rural farm areas. In the 
creased by nearly 2% million persons. Assum- decade a large proportion of whites who 
ing medium fertility and mortality rates, this grated went to rural nonfarm and a large | 
group will total more than 22 million in 1980 portion of the nonwhites went to urban ar 
as compared with about 9 million in 1940. In Most of the nonwhite group reported b 
this same period the 45-64 age group will in- census are Negroes. In 1860 about 9 perce 
crease from 26 million to nearly 40 million. lived outside the Southern states. “Today 
than three million—25 percent of the total : 
white group—live in the Northern, Midd 
western, and Pacific states. The largest 
Nearly 90 percent of the total population of | of nonwhites live in the South—the South A 
the United States is classified as white (includ- lantic, East South Central, and West S 
ing Mexicans). Between 1930 and 1940 there Central states—where they constitute f) 
has been practically no change in the proportion 19 to 26 percent of the population of 
of whites and nonwhites, as both groups are areas. (See Figure V.) 
increasing at about the same rate. In 1890 the median age of the whit 
Of the 118 million white persons, 57.5 per- 22 years and of the nonwhites, 18 years. ‘lod 
cent live in urban areas and 42.5 percent in the the whites average 29 years and the nonw! 
rural areas (almost equally divided between 25 years. In 1940, 33.9 percent of the w! 


Racial Distribution 


FIGURE V 


ALIENS AND NON - WHITES 


EE i a 
it cea 
) ( HAHRAAAIAG: 


wale represents 100,000 non- whites. 


Eoch WU represents 100,000 aliens. 





vroup was under 20 years of age as compare: 
with 40.4 percent of the nonwhites. A small 
proportion of nonwhites than whites were 
the productive age groups (20-64) and in the 
idvanced ages (ove! 65). 

A recent registration has shown that in Dx 
cember 1940 4,741,971 aliens 
mostly classified in the white group. (See | 
ire V.) Nearly 26 percent of the total lived in 
the state of New York; 11.1 percent in Cali 


there were 


, 4 : ) .  ¢ 
fornia; /.6 percent in Pennsylvania; 7.5 pel 
6.7 percent in Illinois ; 
New 
percent in 


} 
In the 


cent in Massachusetts ; 
6.1 percent in Michigan; 5.7 percent in 
lersey; 4.3 percent in Texas; 4.1 


' 2 
Ohio; and 3.2 
remainder of the states the range was from 0.1 


percent in Connecticut. 


to 1.7 percent. On a regional basis the aliens 
were reported chiefly in the Middle Atlantic 
and East North Central areas—the 
sections of the United States. 


industrial 


Regional Distribution 


The history of the distribution of popul 

is shown in part by the steady westward mov 
ment of the so-called “center of population.” 
In 1790, when the population extended in 

the Atlantic 
population center was about twenty three 8 les 
Baltimore. 
westward along the 39 


. ’ 1 
narrow strip alon Seaboard, the 


Each decade it has moved 


parallel of latitude. 


east of 


hict ld 
historic Old 


It is now south of Chicago near the 


city of Vincennes, Indiana. Population di 
tribution was characterized first by a 
Pacific : 


finally in recen 
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westward movement to the then 


filling in of the Muiddlewest ; 
years a movement outward toward the perip! 
Florida, Southwest, 
Pacific slope). 

In 1940, 60 in 100 of the total population 
lived in the cities; 20, 


ery (e.g., the 


in rural nonfarm com 


munities; and 20, in rural farm areas. (Sec 


Figure VI.) The industrial areas—New Eng 
land, Middle Atlantic, East North Central, 


and Pacific—are 65 percent or more urban. The 


South, Middlewest, and Mountain areas were 
reported as predominantly rural. 


The number of inhabitants per square mile 


provides another aspect of regional distribution. 


In the Middle Atlantic section in 1940 there 


were 275 per square mile, 136 in New Eng 


land, 108 in the East North Central, 27 in the 


West North Central, 66 in the South Atlantic, 
60 in the East South Central, 30 in the West 
South Central, 5 in the Mountain states, and 
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III. Mobility 


Americans always have been a mobile peo 
The pioneering urge continues, but 
a drift to the West. 
1940 the amount of 
the | States 


continued apparently unchecked, and perhaps 


merely 
1930 


gel is it 
Between and 
opulation movement in nited 
ven at an accelerated rate. Available data on 
this point are scarce; but there were operative 
which ordinarily give new in 


two tactors 


petus to population movement: (a) widespread 
conomic adversity and (b) improvements In 
transportation. It is estimated that no fewe1 
than + million persons each year moved from 
ne state to another, in addition to the large 
ut undetermined number of _ relocations 
within the boundaries of the respective states. 
In 1937, the year for which the best data are 
iailable, there were approximately 5 million 


nterstate migrants. 


Interregional Migration 


Che net result of interstate migration on 


various regions of the United States is in 
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in the East North Central region. 
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Certain further trends with respect to the 
general pattern of interregional migration 
should be noted. Since 1910 the percert ot 
River 


declined, 


persons born east of the Mississippi 
but living west of it has steadily 
while the percent of those born west of the 
\Mississippi and living east of it has consistentl\ 
increased. In other words, the east-to-west 
movement has tapered off to the point where 
the percent (not the number) of Westerners 
going east is actually greater than the percent 
of Easterners going west. Since 1910 the per 
cent of all North but 
living in the South has remained almost the 
same—between 3 and 3% percent—while the 


persons born in the 


percent of those born in the South but living 
in the North has increased thru the years, 
rising from 5.3 percent in 1910 to about 10 
percent at the present time. 

(Ine misconception with respect to the na 
ture and scope of current population move- 
ments seems sufficiently prevalent to warrant 
specific mention; namely, that recent migra- 
tion has consisted chiefly of the movement of 
families from the “dust bowl” and marginal 
farm lands of the Great Plains to California 
and other more favored states. As a matter 
of fact this is only a small segment in the total 
migration pattern, and the movement to the 
West Coast has actually decreased between 
1930 and 1940 as compared with the previous 
decade. For example, between 1920 and 1930 
California received about 2 million in-migrants, 
but between 1930 and 1940—in-spite of dust- 
bowl refugees—only 1,100,000. Furthermore, 
among these 1930-1940 migrants less than one- 
fourth had been engaged in agriculture either 
as farmers or as farm laborers prior to their 
entry into California. To see the migration 
problem in its entirety one must keep in mind 
not only climatic reverses and soil depletion 
but also a large number of other situations 
commonly associated with migration—factors 
such as seasonal jobs, fluctuations in wages, 
the depletion of mineral and other natural re- 
sources, rise and decline of industries, tech- 
nological displacements, population pressures, 
fluctuations in market conditions, migratory 
industries, and special demands for labor such 
as those now operating in defense industries. 


Rural-Urban Migration 


Migration from rural to urban communi- 
ties has been one of the chief characteristics 





ot population movement for more t! 
century. Reflecting this trend, urbar 


I 


tion, which in 1880 represented only 28.¢ 
cent of the total, grew to 56.2 percent 
1930 and 1940, however, this 


migration to the cities was sharply check 


Between 


During this period urban population inc: 
not by another 5 percent of the total popu 
as it had done in each of the precedi: 
decades, but only by 0.3 percent—th 
56.5 percent of the total population 
Movements to and from farms—ex 
of nonfarm rural areas 
the trend just noted. During the past ter 


-help to account 


fewer persons have been involved 
both to and from farms than during th 
ceding decade (12,800,000 from farm to « 
10,600,000 from: city 
compared with 19,400,000 from farm to « 
and 13,100,000 from city to farm in 1920 
Moreover, the net result of these migratior 
as Figure IX shows, has brought rel 
total popul it 1 


Compared with a net out-migration of 


to farm in 1930-40 


it 
Ve 


less increase to the urban 
6 million from farms between 1920 and 193 
the net 1930 
1940 was only about 2 million persons. ‘T! 
Southeastern and Great Plains states hav 


loss from farms between 


tributed most to such cityward migration 
there has been in recent years, especially ‘Vex 
Mississippi, Georgia, the Carolinas, and Al 
bama. Curtailed employment opportuniti 
urban industries undoubtedly have been chief 
responsible for keeping potential migrants 
the farm. Thus it is estimated that in 194 
between 31% and 4 million of the people |i 
on farms—most of them in the younge: 
groups—would have gone to the city betw 
1930 and 1940 if employment conditions | 
continued as in the predepression years. 

A second factor which has slowed the | 
of cityward migration is the marked reducti 
in the northward migration of Negroes duri: 
1930 to 1940 as contrasted with the he 
northward movement which occurred betw« 
1910 and 1930. This was essentially a farn 
to-city migration. 

During recent years a sizeable counter n 
ment from 
slowed the rate of urbanization. This has | 
sisted not only of the oft exaggerated bac! 
the-land movement but more significant!) 


urban to rural areas has 


a movement from cities to surburban, sn 
town, and other nonfarm rural communities 
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ny the past ten yea the ural ft 


population has remained 


31). 151,076 in 1940 as compared 


constant 


with 30,15 

13 in 1930. The rural nonfarm populatior 
other ised 14.5 percent 
23,662,710 1930 to 27,094,497 in 


1940. Significant too is the fact that fron 


the hand has incre 


trom in 
19 3 


thru 1934 the farm population of 


either containing or adjacent 


100,000 increased four times 


the general farm population fe 


a whole. 
Farm-to-Farm Migration 
Contrary to a popular belief, the predomi 
int pattern of migration in the farm popula 


ot the cit 
nor of interstate migrations prompted by th 


tion consists neither removal to 


scourge of drought, erosion, or soil depletion 
ot 


to be sure, but most studies report 


lhousands such changes are made each 


h 
ear, that 


short moves from farm to farm—often within 
Tor 


half to three-fourths of all farm relocations. 


same county and state 


iccount fron 


The development of large-scale, 
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which small farm operators have been sub 


industrial 


zed farms, many recent adversities to 


jected, the heavy tax burden which farm real 
has 


estate been forced to bear these and 


other factors have brought an increase in the 
mount of farm tenancy, with an accompany 
ng increase in rural mobility. The situation 


n many rural states probably is not far dif 
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(excluding agricultural workers, domestic 
servants, railroad and public employees, and 
seamen). Highly industrialized states lead in 
the volume of in- and out-migration, partic- 
ularly New York, Illinois, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, New Jersey, California, Missouri, Mich- 
igan, Texas, Massachusetts, and Indiana. In 
1937 the number of workers in ‘ 


cupations who crossed state lines into and out 


‘covered’ oc- 


of these eleven states was in each case more 
than 100,000, ranging upward to more than 
350,000 for the state of New York. States 
with the fewest interstate migrants in covered 
occupations—in each case fewer than 15,000 
—were Nevada, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Vermont, Utah, and Wyoming. 

A considerable portion of the total migrants 
reported by the Social Security Board relo- 
cated far from their respective points of de- 
parture—42 percent of them relocated in non- 
contiguous states. In the case of Maine, Mon- 
tana, California, Florida, Washington, Utah, 
Colorado, and Minnesota, more than 50 per- 
cent of those /eaving each of these states went 
to noncontiguous states and of those entering 
each of these states more than 50 percent came 
from noncontiguous areas. 

As nearly as can be estimated, about three- 
fourths of the urban migrants belong in family 
groups, averaging three persons per family. 
The remainder are unattached or lone migrants. 
Between 5 and 6 percent are Negroes. More 


than half report annual incomes of 

$700. According to estimates based on 
age and survivors insurance data, about 
percent of the employable urban migrant 
below 20 years of age; about 60 percent 
between 20 and 40; 
are between 40 and 60; and less than 


a little over 25 | 
cent are beyond 60. 


Seasonal Migrants 


Rather completely concealed in the gen 
data already presented is the fact of seas 
migration, a characteristic of modern po; 
tion movement which seems to be grow 
importance. 


In agriculture the chief demand to 


sonal workers comes from indust: 
farms, sometimes called “factory farms. 
number of persons who in 1937 were enya, 
in migratory seasonal agriculture as a pe: 
nent occupation has been estimated as betw 


200,000 and 350,000. of tl 
workers migrate in family groups, the 


Since many 


number of perpetual migrants responding t 
seasonal demands of agriculture is much | 
than the figure given above. Altho 
siderable number of the regular seasonal 
grants are Mexicans, Negroes, or recent im 
grants, the past decade has seen a marked 
crease in the number of native white wo 


all the 


in seasonal agriculture. Virtually 


FIGURE X 


APPROXIMATE ANNUAL NUMBER OF URBAN 
AND RURAL INTERSTATE MIGRANTS 
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ral states receive a certain number 
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nature, with the result 
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ne 1937 data of the Social Security Board 
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ire at hand to warrant the following observa goods, brass, automobiles, 
tions: (a) the total volume of. migration is Significant, too, 1s the Tact 
ncreasing and may be expected to remain, 1941, 73 percent of the defense 
thruout the present national emergency, at identified with 20 cities—about 85 percent 
levels higher than those for the past decade; 12 highly industrialized stat 
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seems inevitable when it is estimated that du: fense migration is that of main 
ig 1941 between 2% and 31% million pet reasonable balance 
ns who were unemployed at the beginning 


f the year will find work in defense 


between the 
persons going to defense centers 
in ber of jobs available. For many 

lustries. This employment will not involve 


the sudden population growth ha 
nigration in every case, but it is unreasonable 


enrolments of overwhelming prop 





QO' ! OF FOUR MILLION people on the road, at least a million of t 
destitute, we tl 


have two and one half to three million children 
one-third of them obtaining anything like an education. We are buildir 
a million or two nomads . . . that will present a very serious problem to 
in the next generation.—Representative Carl T. Curtis, member of the 7 
Committee on Interstate Migration, 1941. 











IV. Occupations and Employment 


Of the 101 million people in the United 


States in March 1940 aged fourteen years 
and over, 4544 million were gainfully oc- 


cupied and another 7'4 million were seeking 
employment. ‘hese two groups constituted the 
nation’s labor force. ‘The 48 million persons 
not in the labor force included young people 
in school and college, housewives, and persons 
who were unable to work or for other reasons 
were not working. Recent months have brought 
large increases in employment and in the total 
labor force and reductions in unemployment ; 
these changes are disregarded in the following 
brief analysis of the census findings. 


Composition of the Labor Force 
The “labor force” of the United States, as 
defined by the 1940 Census, included persons 
aged fourteen years and over who during the 
last week of March 1940 worked for pay or 
profit on private or governmental work (in- 
cluding WPA, CCC, NYA, ete.) ; 


without pay in a family enterprise ; 


assisted 


were tem- 


} 
DUSINesses 


porarily absent from jobs, 
fessional enterprises; or were seekin; 
In March 1940, 52.3 percent of th 
above fourteen were in the labor f 

In earlier years statistics were collect 
the “number of gainful workers” ; th 
tion in 1940 was difterent but it still c 
all persons working or seeking work ai 
number of persons is believed to be abo 
reported 


have been 


1900 the gainful w 


same as would 
other method. In 
ten years old and over represented 38.2 
cent of the total population of all ages 
proportion increased slightly thru suc 
decades, reaching 39.8 percent in 1930. $ 
children are now being employed th 
basic census age group for the labor f 
1940 begins at fourteen years. The 1940 
force of nearly 53 million persons rey 
40.1 percent of the total population 
Nearly 90 percent of the labor 
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7.35 percent of the total labor torce and 20.5 resentes 
torce 


vercent of the population aged 14 to 19 ye 
37.1 of these 


re in cities, as compared with 61] 


women Ww 
14.5 perc 
Nonw h t 


WO! ken S 


pet 


percent youngel 


cent 
f the total labor force. 

Che labor force includes about three times 
is many men as women, with the proportion 
of women workers steadily increasing. In 1900, 
18.3 percent of all workers were women: by KS 
1940, When 


younger 


1930 they represented 22.0 percent; in 

24.3 percent. (See Figures XI and X11.) 
The 5 

vorking o1 

10.7 percent of the total labor force and 58.4 


million nonwhites who were _ below 


per ent 


19.9 per 


seeking work in 1940 represented 
percent of all nonwhites of working age 


Unemployment 


According to preliminary estimates from thi 


Bureau of the Census, about 7 million pet the types 
sons, OF 14.2 percent of the total labor torce, 


were unemployed or seeking work in March 


and indust1 


When 
employed 


agricult 


1940. ‘This number includes those engaged in 
public emergency work. 

Of those reported as unemployed in the 1940 
were women, who rep 


Census, 22.7 percent 
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National Industrial Conference Board show 
hat more than a third of the gainful workers 
were in agricultural pursuits in 1900; by 1939, 
ess than one-fourth. This does not mean that 
there were fewer workers on farms in 1939 
than in 1900; the number had increased. But 
the total number of gainfully employed had 
srown from 27 million in 1900 to more than 
45 million in 1939, and the increase in agricul 
ture had been at a much lower rate. ‘This shift 
from agriculture to other types of work 
asic to many of the problems of migration 
mentioned in an earlier section. 
Manufacturing in its many forms used the 
services of 22.6 percent of the employed labo: 
force in 1939, almost the same proportion as 
1900. The stability of this figure may seem 
surprising in view of the great industrial ex 
pansion of the past forty years. But the ex 
pansion has been in production, not employ 
nent. The number of workers increased about 
the 
total labor force. At the same time the output 
oer worker has multiplied several times. A com 
1900 to 1920 that i 


production increased 


70 percent, merely keeping pace with 


shows 
128 


irison trom 


ustrial t 
vhile industrial employment increased only 73 


percen 


percent; another study shows that the manu 
facturing output per man-hour of labor in 
creased 205.6 percent from 1919 to 1939. 
The great growth in employment has been 
in the distributive and service enterprises. ‘he 
number of workers in wholesale and retail 
trade distribution and finance increased from 
11.8 percent of the total in 1900 to 16.4 per 
ent in 1939. An even larger increase appears 
n the service industries, which include (a) 
domestic and personal service, (b) professional 


service, and (c) public service. 
Types of Work 
Figure XIV gives a picture of the working 
population according to the kind of work done, 
regardless of the industry in which the worker 
s engaged, except that farm proprietors and 
laborers are in a separate group. Of the total 
working population in 1930, 29.8 percent were 
n white-collar 
persons, proprietors of stores and other inde 
pendent projects, officials, and 
clerks and kindred workers. The other 70.2 
percent were skilled and semiskilled workers, 
unskilled laborers, servants, and farmers. 
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Similar figures are available for 1910. They 
show that there was a marked shift toward the 
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the vear 1940 
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salary wage figures for 
follows: Agr 
Manufacturin 
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gas, $1782. Communication, 
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Powe I 


insportation, S16/1 
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(including teache 
excluding work relief), $1490. Service 
Miscellaneous ‘Total. il] 
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(sovernment 


$1326. 


include independent professional practition¢ 

or owners of business enterprises and farm 
Income is only one factor, however. P 

fessional occupations have a high prest 

and are sought by many young people on that 

The 


workers is relatively small, and overcrowdi! 


consideration. number of professior 

in the professions is being predicted. Wit] 
the exception of teachers and nurses, the 1930) 
Census listed no professional group that in 
cluded as many as one-half of 1 percent of t! 

total After 
persons) and nurses (294,189), the five la: 
follows: 


labor force. teachers (1,062.61 


groups were as technical 
: cn : 
226,249 ; musicians and teachers of music, 165 


enginee! 
128; lawyers and judges, 160,605; physiciar 
153,803; clergymen, 148,848 


There js a trend away from the more ardu 


and surgeons, 


ous forms of manual labor with a correspond 
ing release of human energy and ability fo 
personal services and for intellectual and socia 
activities. But it would be a mistake to ove: 
emphasize the results thus far of this trend 
labor. The fact 


majority of American workers 


away from manual remains 
that the large 
are obeying the ancient injunction, “In_ the 


sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread.” 





FIGURE XIV 


WORKERS GROUPED BY TYPE OF WORK, |930 


NON- AGRICULTURAL 


Professional persons (6.0%) . o 
Proprietors, managers { { { 
and officials (7.5%) 


Clerks and kindred workers (16.3%) 
Skilled workers ond foremen (12.9%) 
Semiskilled workers (16.3%) 
Unskilled workers (12.9%) 
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AGRICULTURAL 
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Each symbol represents |,000,000 workers 
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V. Education 


lhe progress of the American people toy Going to School as a Major Occu 
racv and universal school attendance 

studied for the past hundred vears 
nited otates Bure iu of the Cer 
70 the United States Office of 

rovided detailed information on 

jucation. From these two sour 

of amazing advance from sen 


, : 
versal education. 


Rising Educational Status of Nation 


ontinur 
[he federal census takers in 
their first efforts toward assembling 
teracy. Certain groups were omitted, how 
and it was not until 1870 that the 1 
mplete figures on literacy were reported. In 
it year it was found that 11.5 percent of 
whites and 81.4 percent Neg 
vere unable to read or write 


tion 


f the total population above te " in school. In 1890 only 

re. With each succeeding decade the amou persons aged five to twenty 

f illiteracy decreased. By 1930 only 1D ported a ttending school, but 
nt of illiteracy was found—2.7 percent for number h reached 69.9 per 

vhites, 16.3 percent for Negroes. doubtedly was above 70 percent 
For the large majority of the populatior The classification of the popul 


1 ' 
ure X\ aoes not ve thre 


a question on literacy has lost its con in Fi; 


irative value. In the 1940 Census a question school attendance. Many pet 


on number of years of school attendance has’ in the | r force in NI 


een substituted for the old question on ability school for at least a pat 
to read and write. This change in the census school vear. Not included 
? 


schedule is itself a part of the rising educational | school attendance are the thou 
status of the nation. It does not, however, 1 who attended school or college « 
status of universal literacy in view of — tion to some other regular occupation 

the condition being revealed thru the opera ample, public evening and adult 
tion of the national Selective Service System rolled 1,380,000 pupils in 1938. Anot 
In a large training camp near Washington OOO attended part-time and nt 
D. C., 76 percent of the Negro selectees and — schools. Colleges and universities 
ll percent of the white selectees proved to be 400,000 students in summer session 
functionally illiterate. OOO in extension and corresponds nce 

The 1940 Census reports on le vel oT s¢ hool WP \ emergency education cen 


ng will be available early in 1942 in a series served 1,500,000 adults and al 


of state reports under the general title of small children in nursery schools 


: a ae 
Population: Second Series: Characteristics of | the schools trained more than a mil 


the Population. In a few states of small popu- ers for defense industries in special 


lation covered by preliminary reports, the addition to the regular vocational 
level of schooling in 1940 of the population Altho the proportion of the 


twenty-five years old and over approximated school has changed little in re 
the completion of nearly nine years of school there have been changes in the dis ition 
ng. The final returns, giving figures by sex and _ of the students. (See Figure XV] n 1900 
race, for urban and rural areas, and for sepa- 94.1 percent of those in school wer 
rate communities, will be of great interest and mentary grades, 5.9 percent in high 
¥ 


value. college. | mentary school enrolme nt 





FIGURE XV 


EVERY FIFTH AMERICAN IS IN 
SCHOOL OR COLLEGE 


Femaie 
Students in 


school or college 


Children under 14, 
not in school 


Women 
homemakers 


comes PPONOONNTNTT 
Unemployed, 


seeking work 


Persons over 14, 
unable to work, in 


institutions, etc. 


Employment status 
not known 





Each symbol represents 2% of the population 


ing kindergartens) are not only a smaller part year in the direction of a larger proportio: 
of the total now, but during the past ten the older and more mature students. 
years have actually decreased while high-school These changes in school enrolments reflect 
enrolments have continued to rise. In 1940 fundamental trends in American society tize 
there were nearly 2 million fewer children in child labor legislation, increasing mechaniza prop 
elementary school and over 2 million more tion of industry, greater urbanization, d Ey 
students in high school and college than inclining birth-rates, unemployment, the unfail tunit 
1930. In 1940 the high-school and college ing demand of the American public for en peop 
students represented about 27 percent of the larged educational opportunities, and the their 
total, leaving 73 percent in the elementary faith of the American people that more educa ‘ong. 
grades. School enrolments, altho still predom- tion is a desirable end in itself. ee 
calle 


} 
1¢ 


inantly composed of children, are growing each The progress in education thus far mad 
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FIGURE XVI 


SHIFTS IN DISTRIBUTION OF 
SCHOOL ENROLMENTS 
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however, has been on an uneven front. Educa when they 

tional underprivilege still affects large seg in ability. 

ments of our population, including many pe Free public education is not yet eftect 
sons in the less wealthy states, many American free. Factors other than native ability too 
citizens of the Negro race, and a considerable gecide the level at which the voung Am 
proportion of rural youth. . citizen must terminate his schooling. Th 
Even in the states where educational oppo! catseal Walicles Coseniacen tes chown 


tunity is most generous, thousands of young. 
it would be to the economic -advantage of 


people leave high school to seek work because mez . 
their families are too poor to support them United States to provide a universal minin 
longer. Children born into large families with 
low incomes have small chance of receiving a | 


college education or professional training, even whether rich or poor. 


of school experience of at least ten years, 


an average of tourteen years, tor all 





VI. The Task Ahead 


What do these population trends mean for 
education? Some of the major implications are 
briefly outlined in the following paragraphs. 


The Improvement of Present Education 


Until recent years the problem of public 
education has been to keep pace with increasing 
enrolments. While in the past, educational pro- 
cedures have steadily improved, current popula- 
tion trends offer opportunities for still greater 
advances in the quality of the program. 

Instructional program—lInstead of 
the decline in elementary-school enrolments to 
reduce class size, the number of pupils per 
teacher continues to be too large in many com- 


using 


munities. In these large classes teachers, under 
considerably more strain, often are forced to 
substitute “busy work” for the individual in- 
struction that they know is needed. Many of 
the social experiences prescribed by modern 
educational objectives must be neglected. 
‘These conditions lead to “lock step” procedures 
in which the talents of the gifted child are 
not recognized, incipient physical and mental 
disabilities are not corrected, and proper ad- 
justment between child growth and the pro- 
gram is not made. 

Altho there are many outstanding excep- 
tions, the programs of activities in thousands of 
schools are still relatively meager. Many chil- 
dren have little opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with the great music of the world. 
Reading is largely restricted to textbooks, and 
the classics of literature are scarcely more than 
names. Too many children have not seen 
even moderately good reproductions of the 
available art treasures. Opportunities to do 
things with the hands, to see real social and 
industrial processes, to be original, are post- 
poned because time and finances do not permit 
deviation from the less costly standardized pro- 
cedures. 

There is an increasing need for a study of 
society and the conditions under which people 
live and work happily together. Population 
trends in themselves offer pertinent material 
for the social studies, home economics, and 
vocational education. More wholesome atti- 
tudes are needed with respect to family life 
and family responsibilities to the end that the 
quality of the future population may be im- 


proved. Fundamental moral and_ religious 


ideals need to be vitalized in a world 
force and violence are on the increase 

The professional personnel—With a ck 
ing child population and consequent dé 
in school enrolments, the demand fo 
numbers of new teachers will decreas 
opportunity then presents itself to en: 
improve both pre-service and in-ser\ 
cation of teachers. 

Adult education, instruction of aliens 
cational training, guidance, and ci 
tion are but a few areas demanding even | 
levels of teacher competence. To an in 
ing extent teachers must receive trainin; 
community activities rather than withi: 
confines of the college campus. 

As the level 
more opportunities should be made 
participation in the development and ey 
tion of educational policies. Increased eff 
need to be made to conserve and _ utiliz 
special abilities of thru. sabbatic 
leaves for travel, sick leave, higher salar 


of teacher comp 


teachers 


protection from discrimination, and adequat 
retirement plans. 
Administrative 

faced with fewer 
lems, will be able to devote more time to ¢! 
educational program. To a larger extent ¢! 
will become students of child 
with an increasing understanding of the ne 


and supervisory office 


emergency housing 


development 


and interests of children at particular 
More and more they will lift their eyes fro 
the daily routine in order to catch new \ 

of the possibilities of a school program gear 
to changing social conditions. 

There is a need for many more specialists 
deal with the human problems arising fr 
mobility. Many relationshi 
await the attention of visiting teachers ; healt 
problems demand the guidance of nurses 
of those trained in medicine; mental cases ! 


quire psychological and psychiatric services 


Adequate clerical staffs are needed to 
administrators, and sp 


home-school 


classroom teachers, 
cialists to do the unique instructional tasks t 
which they have been trained. 

Public 
elderly persons in the population increases 
as childless families become more frequent 
school is faced with an increasingly difficu!' 
problem of public relations. What will be ! 


relations—As the proportion 
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titude of these citizens toward taxation 
wool budgets? ‘These persons must be 
uously helped to understand the contril 
of education to the community and 
nation. Only as the public understand mobility is 
cial problems and their alleviation thru edu ‘ult education Further 
tion will financial support be forthcomin, 
Ihe best public re lations activity alway s ha popul ition 


n and always will be an efficient school s\ wes in emplovment are lowered 
Parents particularly judge a school | adults ll turn to the educational 
professional skill and devotion of th for guidance in developing new inte? 
chers and by the happiness and success of | opportuniti usefulness. In are 
children. the econon tatus is low and the bi 
= high there need for parent edu 
Extension of Educational Opportunities  pealth sanitation. child care. and oth 


ne . res sib] here populat | 
lhe close study of population characteristic ponsiou Where population d 
Is f adjustment wi cOnoMIC- resi 
d trends reveals old areas in education not is out of adjustment with economic. re 
dequately covered and new needs not proj much must | one tO IMpTrove sé 


IO} 
+ 


. } tion, t nc! e diversificatior 
ly met. Some of these problems have alread ng Sr eee VCE SESE ns 


° nt te yoration ft re yrosp 
wen touched upon but three topics partic promot Mm to more pros} 
ily require further comment and to imy e use made of resou 

Rural schools Each veat thousands Many tow: have been made mor 


iral vouth leave the farms for better e1 Ive DY edue onal programs con 


loyment prospects in the towns and cities. To CO™MMunity betterment, including for 
10 small extent the urban citizens of tomor reational activities, and libraries 
ow are the rural children of today. For this ently the school building is closed 
eason neither the cities nor the nation can the day and nig when it 
fford to neglect rural schools. 01 adult _— ; 
Rural education needs more adequate f{ While the federal government 
nancial support. To an increasing extent state ‘erest in the alien problem has led to expat 
sovernments and the federal government need ¢4ucational efforts as an emergency m 
to assume their proper roles in providing the problem is more than a tempor 
school revenues. With sufficient aid, rural edu Only the long My iblished education 
ition can reorient itself so as to provide ‘@" hope to deal with it in any pern 
more adequately both for youth who will COMstructive was 
continue agricultural pursuits and for thos Z ; ae 
ie Gl taterare to the cities. The Coordination of Educational 
Provisions for migrants and minority grou Efforts 


States, and to a considerable extent the na Child deve 


ynent is a concern not 


and schools but also of variou 


tion, must help rural and small-town con parents 


munities to meet the needs of mobile and ployment, welfare, health, and othe: 


Ininority groups. Studies of these people show oft government Population trends reet 
1 ° ° , ‘ ‘ ; 
LOW level ot schooling, poor health cond these inte! itl 11 ot the nation 


tions, and unwholesome family surroundings tional goals and activities. 


Che idea of mobile schools has been success Work experience Changing occu 


? 
illy tried for the migrants. Better rural patterns offer decreasing apprenticeship oj 


+ 


schools will help the minority group. Wise tunities for young people. ‘The result 
procedures must be worked out or the nation many youth reach the age of employmen 
will have a residue of educational, health, and out adequate occupational .competenc 
civic problems that it can ill afford. seriousness of the problem was intens 
Particularly acute at the present time are the recent depression years. The feder 
the educational problems brought about by ernment’s efforts thru the temporary CCC 
the defense program. Federal appropriations NYA are not adequate answers to the pern 


made to date and the machinery developed nent question. To provide proper prey 





employment experiences will require the co- 
operative efforts of state educational systems, 
local communities, the federal government, 
labor, and industrial management. 

Guidance and vocational education—The 
expansion of the school curriculum and the 
possible extension of educational opportunities 
call for guidance in the making of important 
choices. Moreover, the occupational pattern of 
the country is becoming increasingly complex. 
Our nomad population is a living example of 
maladjustment and waste. The relief rolls have 
shown again and again that many have chosen 
their life occupations by accident or under the 
influence of pressures that they did not know 
how to meet. 

In the area of vocational choices and prep- 
aration, the school frequently has been de- 
ficient. Secondary schools still maintain the 
academic tradition and prepare too many youth 
for professional careers where the number of 
opportunities is limited. There are many 
semiskilled and semiprofessional tasks toward 
which the interests of high-school and junior- 
college students should be turned. While the 
occupational pattern is too complicated to ex- 
pect high schools to prepare every graduate 
for a specific job, there is much still to be 
done to help each individual discover his own 
abilities, limitations, and the possibilities of 
various vocational fields. These demands can- 
not be met exclusively by the schools. Once 
again industry, labor, public. employment 
agencies, and schools, as has been ably demon- 
strated in some of the larger cities, must join 
hands in providing the necessary information 
and opportunities for youth. 

Employment—The American tradition has 
been for individuals to seek out and to es- 
tablish themselves in “that first job.”’ The facts 
on unemployment, mobility, and occupations 
presented in this bulletin clearly show that 
many do not successfully accomplish this first 
contact with gainful employment. 

In order to make better use of the man- 
power of the nation, state and federal govern- 
ments in recent years have cooperated in a 
nationwide employment service. In a number 
of local communities public employment cen- 
ters have been established in cooperation with 
school systems. In some of the large school 
systems the educational machinery has been 
reasonably successful in almost exclusive charge 
of the placement field. With increasingly 


complex economic conditions, technological 


changes, and occupational and popu 
shifts, there is considerable basis for inv: 
ing the possibilities of a cooperative pr 
In fact the demand is increasing for a ty 
service that extends community 
state lines. The question cannot be dod 
Certainly as the agency providing the 
training to practically all youth, school 
an important role to play. 
Finance—The financial 
education traditionally has 
and state resources. Yet 
show that the agricultural areas, particul 
in the southeastern parts of the country 
relatively rich in children but relatively, 
in economic resources. As migration is acc 
ated, local and state lines rapidly decline 
importance. The present policy of local 
state support can only mean unequal edu 
tional opportunities. Only as the federal 
ernment assumes its share of the task can « 
the interest of 


beyond 


support of | 
come from 


population § stu 


cation be carried out in 
nation as a whole. 

The problem is further complicated by 1 
search for additional tax sources. To an 
creasing extent the federal and state gover 
ments are applying taxes to the same incon 
and evidences of wealth. Each year the fede: 


government removes from the tax rolls of t! 


states forests, eroded land, and federal 
quisitions for national purposes. As steps 
taken to coordinate tax programs, edu 
need to be on guard against unnecessary 

in school revenues. 

Another complication, arising also in 
from population trends, is the growing 
petition between governmental services fo! 
available revenues. In the past ten years w 
fare and relief agencies have absorbed | 
and larger proportions of state budgets. | 
the most part these new expenditures | 
been necessary; yet, if adequate thought |! 
been given to population trends over rec 
decades, some of these relief and welfare p: 
lems might have been anticipated. 

The new services of government 
particularly acute in periods of economic 
pression, but the educational problem is 
continuing one. Youth comes but once. 
adequate educational opportunities are to 
provided at the time when they are needed, cit 
zens generally and educators in particular n 
relate the educational program to social chang 
among which population trends are of m 


importance. 


bec oO! 
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TT. SCHOOLS are among the very first of the social 


institutions to feel the effects of population changes. 
Change in birth-rate is quickly reflected in school 
enrolments. Immigration affects the need for Ameri- 
canization classes. The distribution of population is 
important in deciding upon the location and type of 
school buildings. If the distribution of children is 
different from the distribution of wealth, problems of 
equalizing educational opportunity arise. Educational 
leadership must therefore make a continuous study of 
the people which it serves. Changes in the number, 
location, and characteristics of the people to be served 
are crucial in the development of educational policies. 


A. J. Stoddard, 1938. 








